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	Unless--

Miss Marianne Dashwood brushed the orange blossom petals from her lap. She had chosen—unwisely, perhaps, to wear a dull red to Edward and Elinor's wedding, and also, unwisely, to shred the decorations pinned to her sleeve. Nerves, Mrs. Dashwood would have said. Pure nerves.

And yet, Marianne was not given to nerves these days, not after she had so bravely announced that she would devote herself to instruction and study, and quietly enjoy a life with her mother and sisters inside the intimate circle at Barton Park. The reason for her resolution remained unspoken, a name—unuttered, except for one brief conversation many months earlier with Elinor.

That conversation had been quickly eclipsed by the explosion of intense joy at resolving Edward and Elinor Ferrars' long and painful mutual misunderstanding—an explosion which had its certain resolution in this day. For on this day, those happy two were to stand before God and men and announce their happiness to the world one final time. Elinor could contemplate her future near her family, at Delaford. Within such easy reach, Marianne would, she assured her, be gaining a brother rather than losing a sister.

But at this moment, Elinor's assurances rang hollow in her sister's ears. And it was this leaden weight in her belly that caused her to make short work of the bouquet before the procession had even begun.

"I do not really think those poor flowers can be saved." Marianne looked up to the shadow suddenly flung across her lap to see the grave and well-arranged Colonel Brandon.

The Colonel had been her family's friend since their arrival at Barton Park, and more lately the benefactor of Elinor and Edward. Very slowly, since the departure of her illness the previous year, he had begun to become her friend as well. His calm and constant presence, his frequent visits, and his desire to be of nothing but use to her mother and sisters, had impressed upon her the worth of his character—a worth established, it seemed, from the day Elinor had related Eliza's sordid tale. She summoned a sad smile at his awkward phrasing.

"Then let us hope Elinor will not notice," said Marianne. "She is not likely to notice much today, after all."

The Colonel nodded, the ghost of a smile creasing his eyes. Wisely, he refrained from asking Marianne what had upset her so much that she had seen fit to dissect her bridesmaid's bouquet—before the wedding, at that! Instead his solemn eyes followed her for some moments before she rose to rejoin the party waiting at Barton Church. That was nothing out of the ordinary. Indeed, Mrs. Jennings regularly remarked on how often their beloved Colonel seemed to be observing Miss Marianne with concern, even so long after her illness.

But Marianne had moved on to other things. Namely, Edward and Elinor's wedding. It was not until the noise of the processional had died away, and various guests and party members were milling about, arranging the relocation to Barton Park for the wedding feast, that the dull look eclipsed Marianne again, and her eyes lost their usual sheen. Again, the Colonel took note.

"Miss Dashwood, what is the matter?"

They were standing in the mud near the latter two carriages in the party. A great deal of conversation, planning, and discussion had erupted at the front of the carriage procession, partially about how Elinor and Edward should ride, and partially about in what order they should proceed to Barton Park. For a few moments, Marianne and Colonel Brandon were left alone, in the cold shade of a willow. She hesitated, then burst out with all her usual frankness:

"Miss Dashwood—that is exactly the matter. I am Miss Dashwood now, and Elinor will be gone to Delaford. I cannot think how I shall fare without her."

Despite her candor, Marianne was a great deal more restrained than the girl of a year ago, who had boisterously carried on with Willoughby, and even than the girl of six months ago, who had nearly grieved herself into the grave. Now, she seemed positively as somber as the autumn, though of course it was nothing when compared with the gravity of Colonel Brandon.

"I daresay you will not be much without her; it is not far away." The Colonel mustered hope as if he were trying to convince himself. Perhaps, in fact, he had said the same thing to himself about Marianne. Brandon did not have the air of a desperate man. He might be desperately in love with Marianne, to be sure, but an Army man knew how to check himself, and in all things the Colonel was both cautious and prudent. In fact, so completely did his reserve veil his affection from the impressionable younger Miss Dashwood, that she was oblivious to his regard. The rest of the family, of course, was not so easily fooled.

Despite his reassuring words, however, there was a slight tremble to Marianne's hands, and she seemed pale. "You do not understand," she sighed. "The world is more idle for women. You men have important things to do. What have we? Embroidery? Painting? Barton Cottage grows tedious sometimes even with Elinor there. But we could converse, compare opinions, discuss music or art—in short, we are a world to each other. And now-" A catch in Marianne's throat cut off her discourse. The Colonel shifted his stance from one foot to the other.

"Well—" he began, hoarsely. "Delaford is not so far away." He was repeating himself, really. "She will call on you, you will call on her." Brandon sounded almost hopeful. He hesitated, then, at a sudden rise in the noise from the carriages, plunged on ahead. "And I shall call on your mother as I always have."

"Yes," said Marianne, suddenly grateful. "It is a pleasure, and you always have books for me. Books, conversation-But you cannot be there every day, as Elinor is—Was." She broke off again and her eyes showed that she was thinking of a thousand pleasant everyday conversations that they must have had over the past years.

"No, that is impossible," agreed the Colonel. "Unless-" His last word turned harsh, and he cut his speech short, as if he had suddenly thought better of what he was going to say. And besides, Mrs. Jennings was calling Marianne. In the chaos of the following moments—arranging the occupants of carriages, and the order of departures, the moment was lost. Perhaps that was fortunate, given the obvious discomfort felt by Brandon at his near-slip.

At the wedding feast in Barton, despite what must have nearly been a rather shocking confession, Marianne was sanguine. In fact, she even danced four dances with the Colonel, all while giving nary a thought to the "Unless—" that had nearly told everything, all at once. Brandon seemed on edge, his eyes lingering on her in doubt. But she was oblivious.


End file.
